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NEW ENGLAND SCHOOLHOUSES. 


From the earliest period in the history of New England up 
to the year 1831, we are not aware that much had been said or 
done in regard to the improvement of schoolhouses. These 
buildings, so important, and even so indispensable to every dis- 
trict, were usually small and inconvenient, and sometimes un- 
comfortable. ‘They consisted, with few exceptions, of a single 
room, with a chimney at one end, on one side of which was the 
door and entrance, and on the other a small space, sometimes 
completely closed and unoccupied, and at others used as a dun- 
geon, in which to confine refractory pupils. There was also 
an unfinished chamber, in which were sometimes deposited spare 
benches, chairs, or perhaps fuel ; though at others it was, like 
one of the spaces opposite the chimney, already referred to, 
completely closed, and, therefore, useless. ‘There were gen- 
erally no outhouses of any kind whatever. Even the wood lay 
exposed to the snow and rain. The furniture consisted of a 
chair, a table, a few benches, and a writing desk ; and the latter 
was usually attached to the walls, on three sides of the room. 
The benches consisted of slabs, with pegs for their support ; and 
they were without backs. The schoolroom was in general so 
small that the pupils were obliged to economize as much as 
possible in regard to space, at the risk of crowding and jostling 
each other, and a thousand other evils. 

This, we say, was the general state of things. There were, 
however, a few, though but a few, noble and honorable excep- 
tions. There was to be found, here and there, a room which 
seemed to be constructed with regard to the comfort of the 
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242 Prize Essay on Schoolhouses. 


children. There was to be seen, occasionally, a bench with a 
back, and near the entrance a closet, in wiich to deposit hats, 
spare clothes, &c. A few, though but a few, schoolhouses had 
blinds to the windows, to exclude the hot sun, and door-yards 
and shade trees around them. ‘The greater part were placed in 
close contact with some public road, or at the junction of several! 
roads, exposing the pupils, while at their studies, at least in 
summer, to the dust raised by travellers, as well as to the numer- 
ous other annoyances incident to living near public roads ; to 
say nothing of the injurious tendency of numerous and frequent 
evil examples. 

In the year 1831, the American Institute of Instruction 
offered a premium for the best Essay on the Construction of 
Schoolhouses, which was subsequently awarded to the writer 
of this article. The essay was accompanied with a plan for 
an improved schoolhouse, and both were published by the 
direction of the Institute. The latter did not, however, regard 
the views or plan of the author as absolutely perfect ; but only 
as suggesting valuable improvements upon what at that time 
usually existed. 

The essay excited considerable attention, awakened, in many 
places, no little interest, and led, in a few instances, to impor- 
tant results. Nowhere, however, did the subject receive more 
persevering attention than in Essex county, in Massachusetts. 
By the exertions of the Essex County Association of Teachers, 
and with the aid of a Report on school houses, embracing the 
principles of the foregoing prize essay, with some modifications 
and improvements upon the latter, only a few years had elapsed 
before a large proportion of the schoolhouses in that county had 
been rebuilt on a plan highly improved, or had been greatly 
enlarged and remodelled. 

But the work of improvement was not confined to Essex 
county, in Massachusetts. We find the sentiments of the orig- 
inal prize essay adopted, and, to some extent, carried into 
practice, in various parts of the Union. The plan, which ac- 
companied the essay, has seldom, we believe, been found to 
meet exactly the actual wants of any school district, while it has 
afforded hints to thousands. This, however, was precisely the 
expectation of the author, and of the respectable body that 
adopted it. Bui the sentiments of the essay are generally 
regarded as expressing the actual condition and wants of our 
wide-spread community ; and they have been copied, some- 
tines with due credit to the writer, but sometimes, too, as origi- 
nal articles, into various books and papers. But ‘ seeming evil’ 
sometimes educes ‘good ;’ and though we regret to see this 
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sort of plagiarism, we are highly gratified at the results. The 
subject of ‘improved schoolhouses’ has lately received an im- 
pulse in the great State of New York, which we trust is not 
destined to slumber till the whole State is, in this respect, regen- 
erated. 

But the work of improvement, even in Essex county and the 
State of New York, is as yet only begun. ‘The best plan for a 
schoolhouse, which we have seen proposed, — oreven our own ; 
is only the result of compromise. Were we to require at once 
what the real state of the case and the wants of the whole nation 
of children — physical, intellectual and moral — demand, a 
parsimonious public might shrink back and do nothing. It is 
better, perhaps, to gain a part of what is needed, than to lose 
the whole. Our schoolhouses should resemble, as nearly as 
possible — except, perhaps, in the arrangements for eating and 
sleeping, our dwellings. Whatever makes us comfortable, or 
at least really happy at home, will, for the most part, make us 
comfortable and happy at the schoolhouse ; whether we refer 
to the number, size, structure, or furniture of rooms, or to the 
manner of heating, lighting, ventilating, or adorning them. 
The pupil should not feel as if he were ina prison or a barn, 
but in a place designed for his pleasure and enjeyment. 

But if the dwelling is the model — so far as circumstances 
admit — for the schoolhouse, how much more are the modes of 
instruction, and the number and character of the teachers, to be 
regarded in the same light? And will those who aim at the 
highest good — the highest intellectual and moral improvement 
—of the young, long overlook the principal circumstance for 
which we have designed these hints — the necessity in every 
school, of both a male and a female teacher? On this point, 
however, we will not enlarge, especially as it has been treated 
at considerable length in our number for January. We will 
only relate, in conclusion, a few interesting facts which have 
recently come under our own observation. 

We have alluded, in former numbers, to the improvements in 
regard to common schools, which were going on in Dorchester, 
in this State. The town is divided into six large school dis- 
tricts, each of which contains from one hundred to one hundred 
and seventy-five pupils of suitable age to attend school, say from 
three to sixteen years. In each district there are two schools ; 
one primary school, embracing children from three to seven 
years old, under the care of a female teacher, and a grammar 
school, including those who are older, conducted by a male 
teacher. The system, in short, resembles, very closely, the 
public school system of Boston. 
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For the accommodation of these schools, there has been 
erected and completed a schoolhouse, in cach district, of similar 
dimensions, and of nearly similar construction. Each building 
is forty or forty-two feet long, twenty-five broad, and two stories 
high, with a basement story and garret. The basement story js 
for depositing fuel, and is very commodious. The primary 
school is kept in the first story, and the grammar school in the 
second. 

The ends of these buildings present to the public road, and 
are ornamented with pillars. We have recently visited one of 
them, and were much pleased with its general appearance, both 
internally and externally. 

We first visited the grammar school, in the second or upper 
story. On ascending the stairs, we found a convenient room 
for hats, cloaks, &c., though we could not help wishing it had 
been rather more spacious. ‘The schoolroom was large and 
well lighted. At the opposite end was a platform, on which 
stood the teacher’s desk, a black board, &c. ; and at the middle 
of this end of the building was a chimney, with fire-place and 
grate. ‘The pupils’ desks were disposed in four tiers or rows, 
and all faced the teacher. Two pupils sat at each desk; and 
the front of the desk formed the only support for the backs of 
the pupils who sat before it. It should also be observed that 
the grammar schoolroom contained an excellent clock. 

This room furnishes accommodations at present for eighty 
pupils, and might be made to seat from ten to twenty more. 
‘here were present, however, when we called, only about fifty ; 
for as it was in the latter part of April, some of the older ones 
had recently left. 

The room was warmed — and rather overheated — by a stove, 
without the aid of the grate. ‘The windows are made, very 
properly, to lower from the top. Besides these means of venti- 
lating the room, there were, in the ceiling, two square holes, for 
the same purpose. ‘The height of this upper room was nine or 
ten feet. 

From the grammar school we went to the primary school. 
This was in a room constructed, in general, on the same prin- 
ciples with the former. ‘There was, however, a little difference. 
The height of the apartment appeared one foot less, and there 
was no platform at the end. ‘The pupils all faced in one direc- 
tion, as inthe grammar school, but not in the same direction. 
These faced toward the side, rather than towards the end of the 
room. The number of pupils was about forty ; but a much 
larger number may be accommodated, if necessary. There was 
also a good closet near the entrance. 
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In the rear of the building is a play ground of considerable 
extent, and at the remotest corners two outhouses, independent 
of each other, but not protected from the view of travellers as 
they pass the public road. The house, and everything con- 
nected with it, cost, we are informed, about three thousand 
dollars. 

This is a noble beginning. Further experience will probably 
lead to the enlargement of the play grounds, as well as to differ- 
ently constructed desks and seats for the pupils. The time is 
in all probability not far distant, when each pupil in our com- 
mon schools will occupy his own desk, and it will be entirely 
isolated from all the rest. Such desks take up a great deal of 
room, but they prevent many evils, and are well worth the extra 
expense. ‘The desks for writing are also gently sloping ; but 
we believe those which are entirely horizontal are rather better. 
However, as we have already said, Dorchester has made a good 
beginning, and set a noble example. These spacious, elegant, 
airy, commodious buildings are a great advance upon the old 
New England system, if it deserve the name of system — 
whether we regard convenience, heaith, or even economy. 

The friends of common education at the East would do well 
to recollect a fact, mentioned in our last volume, in regard to 
the praiseworthy efforts of our western brethren of Cincinnati. 
There have been recently erected, for that city, fourteen large 
schoolhouses, at an expense of ten thousand dollars each. 
They are two stories high, with a basement story and cupola. 
This is an example worthy of being, in similar circumstances, 
imitated ; and in any circumstances, duly regarded. 

We have one closing remark to make, in order to prevent 
being misunderstood. We do not expect all our country dis- 
tricts to come up, at once, to the standard of schoolhouses in 
Cincinnati; or even to that of Dorchester; though we do 
think it highly desirable that every schoolhouse in the land were 
as good as those of the latter place. Not that we wish every 
one to cost three thousand dollars. Last year was an unusually 
expensive year for building ; and besides, there is some reason 
to believe that a part of the funds appropriated to build the 
Dorchester schoolhouses was not applied in the most judicious 
and economical manner. We believe that houses as good as 
those may be built for two thousand dollars. However, all we 
hope for, in this effort to introduce the subject to our readers, 
is. to lead the friends of schools to reflect on the necessity of im- 
provement. It cannot be said, by any thinking individual, that 
we are predisposed to overrate the importance of good school- 


houses. They are certainly at the very foundation of the 
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246 ‘ Anything for Little Children.’ 


health, and comfort, and improvement of our children, during 
no small portion of their waking hours. A schoolhouse for 
forty persons, is as important as a dwellinghouse for four ; nor less 
so, within its own department or sphere, than a church for four 
hundred or one thousand. Let us then awake to the subject ; 
and let us do what the circumstances of the case require and 
demand. 





FURNITURE OF SCHOOLROOMS. 


To us, it is not a little surprising, that the custom should pre- 
vail very extensively, of turning off the young with things of 
nearly every description which are inferior in their quality. 
The implements of labor, when labor is required, the hats, shoes, 
and other articles of clothing, the food they eat, and, what is 
worse, the teachers, books and furniture of the schoolroom, with 
everything designed for litle children, are regarded by nota few, 
as matters comparatively unimportant. They seem to think 
merit, and even comfort and happiness, should be apportivned 
to age ; and that while the best tools, clothes, food, schools and 
teachers are indispensable to persons more advanced in years, 
‘anything will do for /ittle children.’ 

In reference to some of these matters, we are not ignorant 
that the custom of which we complain, has been, within the last 
half century, a little modified. It is now less common to see 
little boys — and even not a few of considerable size — ragged 
and dirty, while their older brothers and sisters, and especially 
their parents are very comfortably clad, than it once was. Nor 
is it so often that we see the younger children of a family 
seated in the corner, eating a bowl of bean or beef porridge, 
while the rest of the family are indulging themselves in more 
substantial because more solid and more digestible viands. And 
we greatly rejoice at the change. 

But while the hand of time and the progress of civilization, 
have made inroads upon some of the customs of former ages, 
in regard to the treatment of children, it is still true that a part 
of those semi-barbarous customs remain. Children are yet, to 
a very great extent, turned off with bad implements of labor. 
We seldom see a farmer’s boy of ten years of age, indulged in 
the use of a good hoe, or axe, or spade. Far from it. He 
must work with some old, worn out, or broken instrument, until 
he has formed improper habits in regard to holding or managing 
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it, and then, when he arrives, thus spoiled, at eighteen or twenty 
years of age, he is expected to use the better tools allotted to 
manhood, with signal dexterity. 

If this treatment does not quite come up to that of Pharaoh, 
in his oppressions and exactions and expectations of the ancient 
Israelites, it does not seem to us to fall very far short of it. 
But if it be thought otherwise — if it be thought that we exag- 
gerate in the matter — then we will present another picture, 
which, it is believed, is scarcely susceptible of exaggeration. 

We allude to the treatment of little children in regard to 
teachers, and school books, and furniture. Anything in the 
shape of a teacher will answer—so many suppose — for little 
children. Any books whatever, will also do for them ; and 
not only any books, but any benches to sit on, any objects to 
look at, any sort of gas to breathe, and any sort of accommoda- 
tions in general. But we have dwelt on some of these points at 
sufficient length in a former number. Our object, at present, is 
to complain of inferior furniture in our schoolrooms. Even on 
this topic, something was said on a former occasion, in speaking 
of a schoolroom in the Masonic Temple, in this city ; but we 
had not room, at that time, to extend our remarks as far as we 
had intended. 

If children were accustomed, from early infancy, to sit almost 
the whole time on hard benches made of a single plank, with 
no backs ; to sit with arms folded, and head erect, like so many 
statues; to gaze at naked walls, naked floors and coarse furni- 
ture, or rather on no furniture at all, except a room full of 
benches and desks; the evil of requiring them to do the same 
for six hours a day at the schoolroom, would be far more tolera- 
ble. We do not indeed say that their condition would be less 
pitiable; but there is a principle in human nature which enables 
us to maintain something like a reconciliation with circumstan- 
ces not altogether favorable, when we are, from early infancy, 
trained to them. 

But to take children of four, five or six years of age, trained 
as most children now are, and consign them to schoolrooms, as 
most schoolrooms are now furnished, and expect them to make 
much progress, is it not a little preposterous? Is it not even 
worse than to require brick without straw? For how can we 
reasonably expect them to make much progress when they are 
unhappy? And what child can be, or at least will be happy, 
in circumstances so unnatural, and to him so gloomy? 

_ We wish to ask, plainly and sincerely, what reason can be 
given, why a schoolroom designed to render twenty, thirty or 
fifty children comfortable and happy, should not be as pleasant, 
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as agreeable, and as beautifully set out and ornamented as a 
common parlor? Why may not the desks and seats and walls 
and furniture, resemble those to which most children, while at 
their homes, have been accustomed? Why may not the ordi- 
nary seats and desks, give place to good substantial chairs and 
tables? Why may there not be, in the schoolroom, no less than 
at home, a bookcase, a mirror, a clock, &c.? And if carpets 
are generally used at home, why not cover the floor with one 
of these? 

We have heard a wise and sensible minister of the gospel — 
one whose praise is in all the churches — complain w‘th some 
degree of warmth, of the naked interior of our best houses for 
public worship, and insist that they should be made more like 
the rooms in which we are accustomed to dwell, and receive our 
friends. He says, it is next to impossible for truly devotional 
feelings to be so appropriately called forth amid cheerless, cold, 
naked walls, and in aroum destitute of every appearance of 
social comfort or happiness, as in the contrary circumstances. 
But if the changes thus suggested, are important to adults in 
the circumstances referred to, how much more important are 
they to children in the primary and common schoolroom ? 

The question was asked, what reason could be given, why 
our schoolrooms should not be thus amended and improved. 
The expense may be mentioned as an objection. But is it 
really so? A whole school district unable to furnish a hundred 
or two hundred dollars worth of furniture to a schoolroom! 
Why there is seldom a single family in a district which is not 
able to sustain the whole supposed expense for an adult member 
of their own family, on setting out in the world. And cannot 
the whole district set out one schoolroom? ‘There would be 
little difficulty about the expense, we apprehend, if they really 
perceived the want. People have not thought on the subject. 
There is ‘he grand difficulty. People are too busy to think; 
and are likely to be so for a good while to come. They have no 
time for anything but pleasure, or office seeking, or money mak- 


Another objection will be brought against improving the 
appearance and condition of schoolrooms, which, at first view, 
appears to have more weight. The chairs, tables, and other fur- 
niture, it is said, would soon be soiled, hacked and mutilated by 
the pupils. It would scarcely be half a dozen years, before it 
must be replaced by new. 

But why would not the same objection be valid against the 
use of furniture in our own dwellings, especially if there were 
any children in our families? Perhaps it may be said that we 
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do not expose the furniture of our own houses, by leaving our 
children alone with it; to soil, injure, or break it. Nor need 
they be left alone at the schoolroom. We maintain that every 
teacher, should, by himself or an assistant, oversee the sports of 
his children during the intermission or recess. 

There is, however, another, and,in our view, a still more 
important consideration. Children must learn to be trusted, 
even at a little risk. 1t will not do always to watch them closely, 
so that they are never left to freedom of action for a moment. 
If we expect them ever to become trustworthy, we must first 
teach them to be so by trusting them. It is better that the fur- 
niture of a schoolroom should receive a little injury from time 
to time, than to admit no furniture worthy of the room, for 
fear they will injure it. 

We have read of an infant school somewhere in Europe — 
perhaps in Geneva — in which this teaching children to be wor- 
thy of our trust and confidence, was an indispensable part of 
their education. Constant and systematic and unremitting 
efforts were made by the teacher with a reference to this end; 
and his labors were crowned with the most complete success. 

One reason why children in general have so little self respect, 
is, because they perceive that we have so little respect for 
them. We are constantly charging them todo this or avoid 
that ; and in a tone and manner which plainly indicate that we 
take them to be inclined to the wrong rather thanto the right. 
In other words we take them to be inclined to the wrong, and 
unworthy of our fullest confidence ; and what we take them to 
be, they naturally tend to become ; on the known principle in 
human nature, that we tend to become what we are taken to be. 

We wish parents and teachers would consider this whole sub- 
ject. We would not pretend to papal infallibility ; but we do 
and must insist that the best results cannot be expected from our 
elementary, especially our district schools, until more pains and 
expense have been applied, to make our schoolrooms places of 
cheerful and willing and happy resort. 





THE SCHOOLMASTER, NO. 2. 
HIS PUNCTUALITY. 
Many a teacher, whose notions of fidelity are excellent, and 


whose aim is high, defeats, in a good degree, his intentions, for 
want of a habit of punctuality. 
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T have seen individuals engaged in this noble profession of 
doing good, by forming the minds and hearts of the young, and 
engaged with all their heart, and with right views of their gen- 
eral responsibility, who yet failed so much on this point, that 
half the influence they might have otherwise exerted was lost. 
On the contrary, I have seen teachers, in other respects greatly 
inferior, who, by their habits of strict punctuality, not only sat- 
isfied themselves far better, but gave far greater satisfaction to 
their employers ; and were, indeed, far more useful. 

Some teachers, for example, enjoin it upon their pupils to be 
at the schoolroom at exactly nine o’clock in the morning. Do 
not fail, they say, to be in your seats at the exact time, every 
one of you. Be not a minute too late. I shall be there, aad 
ready for you. 

Well; the next morning finds an unusual number present at 
the time. For once, too, the teacher is there. A few, how- 
ever, are still tardy. But instead of making the best of every 
thing, and giving credit to those to whom credit is justly due, 
and who are by far the majority, the teacher is vexed because 
he cannot accomplish every thing at once; and immediately 
goes to finding fault with those who are delinquent, and, per- 
haps, incidentally complains of the whole school. 

The next morning there is a falling off. A smaller number 
are early present than before. The teacher, perhaps, scolds 
again, and with similar results. The next morning the number 
of the punctual is diminished in a still greater degree. 

But this is not the worst. The teacher himself, though punc- 
tual for one or two mornings, fails to persevere. Some trifling 
circumstance detains him; and he is five minutes too late. 
Perhaps he makes an apology — perhaps he does not. If he 
does, it is only for once. He fails again because breakfast is 
late, or it rains, or he has the headache, or he meets a friend on 
the road, and stops to converse with him. 

Now the teacher who expects to secure this point — of punc- 
tuality of attendance on the part of his pupils — must first be 
punctual himself. This is but the sober dictate, one would 
think, of plain common sense. And yet some persons who 
seem not to be wanting in good sense in almost every th ng 
else, fail to exert it in the case before us. 

If a teacher has a set hour of opening his school for 
forenoon or afternoon, it is of the utmost importance that he 
himself should be present, either before or exactly at the time. 
I do not say that no teacher can secure the punctual attendance 
of his pupils without this precaution ; but I do say, that | 
never knew one who could. He must be present exactly at the 
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moment, not merely once, or twice, or three times, but always. 
No circumstances but sickness should prevent. A late break- 
fast, or a late dinner, or the call of a friend, or a shower of rain 
is no excuse at all. Better by far to go without one meal, or 
get wet, or dismiss your friend who calls, than subject yourself 
and your schcol to an evil a thousand fold greater. 

1 have known teachers, in districts where neither the parents 
nor the children had been accustomed to strict punctuality, and 
where the pupils would be coming into school for a full hour 
after the appointed time had arrived, who, by their firm and 
consistent example, accompanied, every where, by a full ex- 
planation of the necessity of the measure, effected in six months 
an entire reformation. 

It is true, that in some parts of New England the school 
committee make rules in regard to punctuality of attendance, 
which exclude the pupils, after a reasonable time has elapsed. 
Perhaps it is a wise and salutary regulation, where it can be 
carried. But for one town where the public sentiment will tol- 
erate such a law, there will probably be fifty others, where the 
work must be done by the teacher himself; and principally by 
the force of persevering example. 

But it is not in regard to attendance alone that a teacher 
should evince his punctuality. Jt is in every thing he says or 
does. It is in all things which relate to lessons, study, recrea- 
tions, rewards, and even punishments. 

If there isa fixed hour for recitation, the class expected to 
recite at that time should commence exactly at the moment. 
No matter if the class that precedes, in its exercises, is not yet 
through. Itis a far less evil to dismiss that than to defer 
the other. If the time for recess is fixed, drop every thing 
at the exact moment. If a reward is promised to a pupil, 
or even the slightest encouragement held out, if it were 
only by a look, be sure to fulfil it, so that no expectations which 
you have raised may be defeated. Nor should they be delayed. 
What you are expected to do, should be done at the precise 
moment when it is expected. Punishment even, if threatened 
at a certain time, should be as punctually inflicted, as rewards 
should be punctually and faithfully bestowed. 

I was sometimes in the Mount Vernon School, in Boston, 
when under the care of Mr. Jacob Abbott.* Here punctuality 
seemed to be the governing principle of the school. Every 
pupil knew when he was expected to recite, or to do any thing 


* This school is now under the care of Prof. E. A. Andrews, and conducted 


under his own roof. So far as we know, its former reputation is fully 
maintained, 
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else ; and as there was a time-piece in the room, every one 
knew when the hour arrived, so that at the signal, she bad noth- 
ing to do but to take her post. The pupils seemed to obey the 
‘ system’ rather than the ‘ teacher.’ ‘This, in my view, was just 
as it should be. The truly punctual person is unhappy when 
he fails of being punctual, and feels not so much that he has 
occasioned inconvenience to others, as that he has broken a law, 
— the law of his own conscience. 

Every teacher should remember what is said of Washington, 
Bonaparte, and Nelson. These men owed much of their suc- 
cess in the world, to their scrupulous regard to punctuality. 
No ordinary circumstances ever prevented them from fulfilling 
punctually their engagements ; and the latter was always on the 
spot — whenever others were concerned — at least fifteen min- 
utes before the time. Teachers should not be ashamed to learn 
even from such a man as Lord Nelson. 





GEOGRAPHY IN LANCASTERIAN SCHOOLS. 


In the Annals for the last year, some extracts were given in 
reference to the methods of teaching Geography. A paper 
published by the British and Foreign School Society gives a 
more full account of the subject, and shows the approbation 
with which the method adopted in the ‘ Rudiments of Geogra- 
phy’ in 1820, has been regarded in England. 

‘ The boys are ‘taught in drafts or divisions. Each boy is 
provided with a slate and pencil. The monitor of a draft pla- 
ces a map before the scholars, and points to a part of it which he 
tells them to copy on their slates. After they have drawn the 
outline, he names particular places, the sites of which they mark 
by dots on their slates. The scholars are then questioned either 
by the master, the monitors, or by each other, as to any partic- 
ular circumstances that have occurred in those places; also 
concerning the productions, the animals, and the manners of 
the inhabitants. 

There are twentysix maps pasted on boards used in the school, 
some of which relate to sacred, and others to general geography. 
A visitor is at liberty to select any map he chooses, upon which 
the scholars may be freely exercised. I accordingly selected 
the map of Africa, and some of the scholars drew the outline of 
that map on their states. The maps are sometimes drawn on 


a large black board. 
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EXERCISE. 

M. Mark Algiers on your slates. 

S. They put a dot in the proper place for that city. 

M. What was Algiers remarkable for? 

S. For piracy.* 

M. Mention the principal persons who have attempted to 
put down the Algerine pirates. 

S. Charles the Fifth, Admiral Blake, Lord Exmouth, and 
the French. 

M. Who finally succeeded ? 


S. The French. 

M. What religion do the Algerines profess ? 

S. The Mahomedan. 

M. What is the chief governor of Algiers called ? 

S. The Dey. 

M. Mention and mark some other places which are governed 
by Deys? 


S. Marked on their slates Tunis, Tripoli and Barca. 

M. On what coast of Africa are those places ? 

S. On the northern coast. 

M. What are the productions of that coast ? 

S. A great variety of fruits, such as dates, figs, pomegran- 
ates, citrons, also corn and rice. 

M. What are its exports ? 

S. Provisions, such as beef, corn and rice. 

M. Who first ascertained that Africa was a peninsula ? 

S. Ptolemy Philadelphus, who sent out an expedition for 
that purpose. 

M. Who first discovered the passage to the East Indies by 
the Cape of Good Hope ? 

S. The Portuguese in 1497. 

M. What was the consequence of that discovery ? 

S. It destroyed the trade of the cities of the Mediterranean. 

M. Into whose hands did the trade then pass ? 

S. Into the hands of the English, the Dutch, the French, and 
the Portuguese. 

M. From whom are the inhabitants of Africa descended ? 

S. From Ham, the son of Noah. 

M. Mention the chief places in which Europeans have made 
settlements in Africa. 


* Historical, chronological, and similar facts, are collected by those scholars 
who read the library books. Such facts as are remembered by any scholars, 
are, by the plan of mutual instruction, communicated to the whole class. 
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S. Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast, the Ivory Coast, the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

M. At what places on the coast of Africa are there settle- 
ments for civilizing the inhabitants ? 

S. At Sierra Leone and the Cape of Good Hope. 

M. Mark on your slates the countries of Africa which are 
mentioned in Scripture. 

S. They marked Egypt, Lybia and Ethiopia. 

M. Mark the land of Goshen. 

S. They marked it in Egypt. 

M. Show where the children of Israel passed the Red Sea. 

S. They traced it on their slates. 3 

M. Why did they not continue their passage by the Isthmus 
of Suez ? 

S. Because the Egyptian army outmarched them, and pre- 
vented them from going on by getting before them. 

M. How came the Israelites to be outmarched ? 

S. Because they had their wives and little children with them, 
and also their household stuff. 

M. On what side of Africa is the Red Sea situated ? 

S. On the north east. 

M. What animals are there in Africa ? 

S. The Crocodile, Lion, Tiger, Ostrich, Rhinoceros, Zebra, 
Buffalo, Emu. 

Many other questions were asked, which the scholars answered 
in the same prompt and correct manner, thus rendering geog- 
raphy interesting by its association with history. 





PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN NORTHAMPTON. 


We have received and read, with great pleasure, the Report 
of the School Committee of Northampton, made iu March last. 
From this, we learn that of a population of about four thousand 
persons in that town, no less one thousand and eighty-four are in 
the schools. Of these, seven hundred are in the common dis- 
trict schools, two hundred and seventy-four in the high schools, 
and one hundred and ten in private schools. 

We have mentioned high schools. These are two in num- 
ber ; one for boys, and the other for girls. They were estab- 
lished in 1835. They include those pupils, from the district 
schools who choose to attend, and are from ten to sixteen years 
of age. The teachers in each are 4 principal and assistant. 
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These schools are conducted, in part, on the monitorial plan. 
To carry on this system of instruction, ten pupils in the boys’ 
school, and thirteen in the girls’ school are designated. The 
teachers may be hired by the committee for a term of five years ; 
but theyare paid quarterly. The compensation of the two 
teachers of the boys’ school, for the ensuing year, is estimated 
at twelve hundred dollars ; that of the two teachers (females) of 
the girls’ school at nine hundred dollars. Provision is also made 
for increasing the number of assistants, if necessary. It is made 
the duty of each member of the committee to visit the high 
schools once at least in every month. 

The studies at present pursued in the high schools, are Read- 
ing, Spelling, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, English Gram- 
mar, Algebra, Geometry, Book-keeping, Natural Philosopy, 
Vocal Music, History, Astronomy, Chemistry, Latin, Greek, 
French, Declamation and Composition. Latin, Greek, Book- 
keeping and Declamation are taught only in the boys’ scliool, 
and Vocal Music only in the girls’ school. 

The following is a list of the apparatus used in these schools. 

‘ Geometrical Solids, Geometrical Diagram, Pr. 12 inch 
Globes, Orrery, Tellurian, Tide Dial. Simple and Compound 
lever, wedge and screw. Hydrostatic Bellows, Air Pump and 
Receivers. Model of the coats of the human eye, Globe and 
Socket exhibiting the muscles of the eye, Do. Illustrating the 
principles of vision and long and short sightedness. Electrical 
Machine, Leyden Jars, Electrometer, Jointed Discharger, Insu- 
lating Stool, Electrical Fowler and Birds, Electrical Cat, Long 
haired Man, Set of Bells. Pneumatic Cistern, Lamp Stand, 
Tron Retort, Glass do., Glass Receivers, Compound Blow Pipe, 
Alembic, Bell Glasses. Eolopile, Pyrometers, Gas Bag, Gas Con- 
ductors, Portable Furnace, Ball and Reflectors, Funnels, Chem- 
ical Tests, &c. &c., also a model Steam Engine.’ 

The Report speaks favorably of the results of a partial appli- 
cation of the Monitorial System of instruction to these schools. 
Its language is as follows. 

‘The Committee wish to bespeak your favorable regard 
towards a discriminating use of the Monitorial System in the 
high schools. The information they have collected from various 
quarters, leads them to think, that, under a skilful master, it 
may produce important benefits. In the high schools for girls, 
a few scholars, who had taught elsewhere, are rendering impor- 
tant services. In the boys’ school, a limited experiment with 
monitors has proved highly satisfactory. ‘Two teachers, with 
monitors, have conducted the school as well, it is thought, as 
three teachers conducted it last winter. ‘These institutions 
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afford a fine field for the judicious use of mutual instruction, 
and the variety of classes unavoidable in schools so constituted, 
urgently calls for it. The Committee think it would not only 
save expense, but help to occupy the whole time of the scholars 
to greater advantage, and train up a band of teachers for the 
district schools. 

‘The system of mutual instruction must be employed in 
schools like ours with discrimination. [tmay not answer equally 
well for al! subjects. But if the monitors be selected with care, 
and be trained to their work, and if the office be made a dis- 
tinction, it is thought there may be some advantages attending 
this system over the system of ushers, in schools considerably 
large, and embracing scholars at all stages of progress. 

‘ First, it will have a good effect on the master’s own instruc- 
tion, to feel that he is teaching those who are to be teachers 
under his eye. Secondly, monitors can be more readily mould- 
ed by the master to his own views —a very important conside- 
ration when the master is fit for his place. Third!y, more 
instruction can be given by a master and monitors than by a 
master and one or two ushers. Fourthly, the instruction may 
be in some respects better, for the monitor may perceive the 
difficulties under which a pupil labors, and adapt his explana- 
tions to them, better than an older teacher, who may have less 
sympathy with the trials of the young learner. Fifthly, the usher 
must hasten from class to class, and grows weary with the drudg- 
ery of explaining for hours, and must sometimes let the lesson go 
imperfectly taught. The monitor goes fresh to his work, has 
time for his class, and if ambitious to excel, will perform the 
drudgery of ample and various explanation until he makes the 
lesson understood. Sixthly, to teach, will put the monitor's 
acquisitions to the best test, and make him feel the importance 
of thoroughness and accuracy in all he pretends to learn himself.’ 

The district schools are represented as in a tolerable state ; 
but suffering for want of better schoolhouses. Of fourteen in 
the town, all but one are said to be ‘ small, unhealthy, slovenly, 
and anything but attractive to teacher and scholar.’ By a vote 
passed two years ago, new schoolhouses were to have been grad- 
ually erected in all the districts at the cost of the town, but we 
do not learn that more than one has yet been built. Encour- 
agement was, however, given last year to building them at an ear- 
lier period than was at first contemplated. 

These schools are visited four times a year, twice in the win- 
ter and twice in the summer, for which tle committee may 
charge seventyfive cents a visit. They are also required to 
make as many additional visits, gratuitously, as may be conve- 
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nient. ‘There is to be no vacancy in the school exercises on 
Wednesday afternoons. 

The Committee in their Report, urge upon parents and guar- 
dians the necessity of co-operating with the teachers and commit- 
tee in maintaining the discipline and purity of the schools. ‘Their 
remarks on this subject are exceedingly interesting ; and so, in- 
deed, is the whole of the Report. We are particularly gratified 
to find them dwelling, with considerable emphasis, on the ne- 
cessity of great efforts to preserve the schools — especially the 
high school for girls — free from reproach. They deprecate the 
very common practice of circulating abroad rumors of what is 
done in school. ‘They also repeat, what can never be too often 
repeated, that the discipline of a school will depend much on 
the government at home. They complain of mechanical habits 
of reading, and of a want of knowledge, but more especially of 
tact, in some of the teachers. We have room for one more 
extract from the Report. 

‘It is a sad error, and one which prevails too much, that small 
schools and young children require but an ordinary teacher. 
The early stages of learning demand tact and ability in the 
teacher, no less than the later. Among teachers called good, 
there is a vast difference in the power of quickening the facul- 
ties and seizing the attention of the little child. We must have 
a higher standard. Wemust have complete teachers. Educa- 
tion is too great and vital an interest to be entrusted to incom- 
petency, or even to mediocrity. We want the best teachers 
who can be found, and we want to keep them. A poor teacher 
stupefies the children’s minds, and worse than wastes their time. 
While, therefore, the Committee mean to perform faithfully the 
duty of examination, they trust that neither trouble nor expense 
will be spared to bring before them persons whom they can, 
with a perfectly good conscience, pronounce qualified. The 
teaching is now as good as the compensation. 

‘The Committee are aware, that higher motives than love of 
money ought to actuate those who engage in this work, but they 
ask whether it is reasonably to be expected, that individuals will 
give the requisite time and cost in fitting themselves for this 
duty, under the expectation of taking up with as small compen- 
sation as is given to employments for which no preparation and 
no peculiar talents are needed? It is the worst economy, even 
insmall schools, to pay for poor instruction. Many a term has 
been quite lost, in consequence of trying to have cheap teach- 
ing. 

‘Your Committee earnestly recommend that some of the outer 
districts should unite so as to make fewer and larger schools. It 
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would increase their ability to employ competent teachers. In 
larger schools, too, there would be far more emulation. With 
such a change, with better houses, and with more interest on 
the part of parents, they might be brought up to a good stand- 
ing. ‘The Committee have only to add, that the certificates of 
approbation to teachers, must be annually renewed, so that 
those found upon trial incompetent, may give place to others. 
It is impossible, in examining the qualifications of individuals 
in private, to ascertain fully their capacity to teach and to gov- 
ern, It is necessary that the teachers should be considered as 
being on trial, alter they enter upon their duty.’ 

The whole sum appropriated by the town of Northampton 
for the support of its district and high schools, for the current 
year, is $4,000; of which $2,200 are for the support of the 
high schools, and $1800 for the district schools. 

‘The Committee recommend improvements in all the schools. 
Among those suggested in the district schools, are the purchase 
of a black board, maps, and cheap apparatus. Among those 
which relate to the high schools, are a larger and better school- 
house for the girls’ school. 

There is, surely, much that is encouraging in the aspect of 
the Northampton public schools ; and we wish we could report 
similar movements in every town in the State. It seems to us, 
however, that another grade of schools is still wanting to render 
the system perfect: we allude to Infant Schools. For though 
these nursery institutions have fallen greatly into disrepute in the 
United States, we do believe, it is because their true object was 
never fully understood ; and we hope at no distant day to see 
them sustaining the rank and respect to which, from their na- 
ture, we think they are entitled. 





INFANT SCHOOLS IN GREAT BRITAIN, 


Tr is esti ated that there are in England about one hundred 
and fifty Infant Schools, in Scotland about seventy, and in Ire- 
land about fifty ; each containing about one hundred pupils 
This would make the whole number of pupils in these schools, 
27,000. Mr Hill. the author of a work on the National Schools 
of Great Britain, estimates the number of children in England 
and Wales at 2,000,000; namely, 430,000 in the third year, 
and 380,000 in the seventh year; so that much remains to be 
done for this class of the population. ‘They are chiefly devoted 
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to the guardianship and training of children, rather than to mere 
instruction. 

The admirable plan of appointing committees of examination 
in the Parliament of Great Britain, on important topics, is the 
means of bringing forth the experience and opinions of some of 
the ablest and wisest men in the kingdom, under high sanction. 
The Education Report of 1834, is for this reason, a valuable 
treasury of facts and principles, in reference to this subject, to 
which we can often refer with greatadvantage. The recent 
examination of Mr Dunn, the Secretary of the British and For- 
eign School Society, elicited the following decisive testimony 
on the subject of Infant Schools. 

‘ Are you at all conversant with Infant Schools ? 

I generally visit them when I have an opportunity. 

Do you find that the pupils who come to you, who have gone 
through an infant school education, are better adapted to re- 
ceive your education than other children ? 

Certainly better prepared, but not to the extent that we once 
hoped. We find infant school tuition is so much an amusement, 
that children are not willing at first, to work, or to make a seri- 
ous business of their studies. The numberof competent infant 
school teachers is also very limited. There is no society to 
which any one can apply for teachers, the consequence is, that 
masters and mistresses of infant schools have been recommended 
by other masters and mistresses, and sometimes from inferior 
motives. 

But you conceive that very important instruction might be 
conveyed ; that it is very important training that might be gone 
through in the infant schools ? 

I think that it might be ; but I think that in many cases in- 
fant schools have been made mere toys, with which the public 
have been pleased. 

As far as your experience has gone of individual cases that 
have come to your knowledge, do you find their minds better 
prepared for the reception of knowledge ? 

Decidedly, where they have been to good infant schools; but 
the infant schools really worth the name, are comparatively few. 
It is very easy to open an infant school, and to introduce certain 
amusements for the children, but it is not easy to obtain a teach- 
er who will laboriously instruct them. 

Do you speak from large experience of infant schools, or is 
that limited ? 

Ina great many cases, the state of infant schools has been 
brought under our notice. Where we geta child from a well- 
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regulated infant school, then it is of great advantage; but \ 
repeat it) the number of well-regulated infant schools is small. 

Are the earliest lessons used in your school, taken from the 
scriptures ? 

They are.’ 

The Rev. Wm. Wilson, brother of Mr Joseph Wilson, who 
established one of the first Infant Schools in Great Britain — that 
at Spitalfields — was also examined before the Parliamentary 
Committee in regard to the importance of these schools. It 
should be observed that this gentleman as well as Mr Dunn, 
had ample opportunities for becoming a competent witness on 
this subject, as he resided, at the time of his examination, in a 
place where an infant school had been kept up for more than 
ten years. Mr W.’s remarks, as will be seen,go to show that 
the true and original object of infant schools was not so much 
to impart direct instruction, as to develop and mould human 
character. 

‘ How far does the instruction proceed in the infant school ? 

They can generally read the ‘Testament before they leave the 
infant school. ‘The instruction is, however, in general, elemen- 
tary. The great object is to form the moral character of the 
children, and to prepare them for farther instruction in the 
other schools. 

Does not a good deal depend upon tlie master ? 

Everything depends on the master. 

Are the boys and girls together ? 

They are in the same room, but they sit on different sides. 

How much instruction do they receive ; what are the hours 
of attendance ? 

I think they are in school about six hours. In addition to this, 
they sometimes take their dinner there. 

Of how many does the school consist ? 

The school consists now of one hundred. 

Do the parents generally find their children benefited ? 

Yes, I believe so. It is quite voluntary on their part to send 
their children. In fact, a penny per week on each child has 
lately been required of them. ‘They would of course, have 
withdrawn their children if they had not valued the instruction 
given to them. 

Since the penny has been charged, has there been any falling 
off in the attendance ? 

Not in the regular attendance, I think. Of the number on 
the list there has been a falling off, but [ think the number in ac- 
tual attendance has been as great. 

There is a greater regularity of attendance ? 
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Yes, and there is in the other schools also, where a similar 
charge has lately been made. 

Did you receive complaints from the parents ? 

In two or three instances, at first, they withheld their children 
from the school, hoping that some alteration would be made, 
but they have now almost universally sent them again.’ 

This principle, in human nature, has, of late, been denied by 
some of the friends of education in this country. It has been 
said to be an aristocratic principle — a sheer apology for neglect- 
ing the education of the mass of society, and for continuing 
burdens on men’s shoulders which they are unable to bear. And 
yet we believe that the principle is confirmed by universal expe- 
rience. The school under the observation of Mr Wilson, is 
not the only one which has had new life and spirit infused into 
it by requiring its proprietors to pay more for its support. There 
are indeed, limits beyond which it would not be advisable to 
go ; still, it will forever remain true, that what costs nothing is 
usually undervalued, as the consequence. But let us attend 
once more to the testimony of Mr Wilson. 

‘Are you strongly impressed with the advantage of infant 
schools ? 

Indeed I have had abundant reason to be so. 

Does the comparison between those who have received no 
previous education with the children taught in the infant school 
exhibit the advantage of it? 

It does; when they are admitted into the national school, 
they begin at another grade. Their desire of knowledge, too, 
is increased by the pleasurable form in which the elements of 
it have been communicated to them in the infant school. 

Are they more easy to teach ? 

There are some few things, perhaps, to unlearn, in going from 
an infant school to a national schoo!. Our national schools are 
now nearly formed of those who have had previous instruction 
in the infant school. Before that was the case, children coming 
from the infant school soon rose to the first class. 

Do you find that the children who are instructed in the infant 
schools are generally better instructed than those who receive 
education at the dames’ schools ? 

There is no doubt of it; but I think the dame schools have 
been improved since the introduction of the system of infant 
schools. 

Have you found any difficulty in getting competent individ- 
uals to teach those schools ? 

I think the persons engaged in that office are now better in- 
structed than they were in the first few years after the introduc- 
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tion of the system ; but there is still much room for improve- 
ment. 

Is a master or mistress at the head of it? 

There is now a mistress; for the first few years there was a 
master and mistress. 

What do you pay her ? 

Sixty pounds a year; forty pounds for herself, and twenty 
for her assistant. 

Though you have a population of 4,500, you can hardly con- 
template that one infant school would suffice for the population ? 

No; but I think it would be far better to have three infant 
schools, containing each one hundred children, than one with 
three hundred. The success of the system depends upon the 
personal influence of the teachers, and that cannot be extended 
over more than a certain number. 

On the subject of religion, what do you teach the children? 

They learn very much by conversation ; children of so tender 
an age can learn very little by books. It is hardly to be ex- 
pected that they should learn much of the catechism. 

Are the facts of our Saviour’s history made known to them 
by pictures ? 

Very much. The highest class can read. One of the gos- 
pels has been printed in very large characters for that purpose. 
What they read is the subject of conversation. 

Pictures in the first instance, or pictures along with conver- 
sation ? 

Pictures along with conversation ; they would convey no cor- 
rect idea without. 

Conversation does not precede pictures ? 

They go together, the picture illustrating what is to be com- 
municated. 

Do they give particular attention to teach a child of that age 
nothing respecting words, but to convey the ideas to him? 

That is the intention. 

Do you not find the manners of the children a good deal im- 
proved in your parish by infant schools ? 

Indeed I do, very manifestly. 

Has not the establishment of infant schools rather a tendency 
to encourage cleanliness ? 

Decidedly ; it is one of the proposed objects. 

Besides the learning that the children acquire at those schools, 
do you not consider that the habits of self-command and atten- 
tion which they acquire are very valuable ? 

Surely. 

Taking the average of the laboring class in England, in the 
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present state of society, do you not think it much more condu- 
cive to the improvement of the children, that they should spend 
a certain number of hours in the day at those schools, rather 
than under the paternal roof ? 

The perfection of education is by the parents; but in the 
present condition of society in this country, it is much to be 
doubted whether, except in some extreme cases, the children of 
the poor ever do find education under the parental roof. ‘The 
question is rather between their passing their time at the school, 
and their living for a considerable part of the day almost ne- 
glected in the streets. I speak from frequent observation. 

Is it found that the children who spend their time in infant 
schools generally, taking into comparison their comfort, seem to 
enjoy more comfort than those children who are abroad ? 

I should have no doubt of it; I believe it to be the case. 

Supposing the time to be four years, you would think that 
there was an increase of happiness as well as an increase of 
knowledge ? 

Decidedly so. 

What are the hours of attendance? 

From nine to twelve, and two to four in the winter, and one 
to four in the summer, 

What do they do between twelve and two? 

They take their meal. I have known seventy children taking 
their meal in the school.’ 

We cannot forbear to make a few remarks, in this place, on 
an evil which exists, ina greater or less degree, in almost all our 
schools. Nothing is more common than the remark that the 
school is a ‘ hungry place ;’ but it is less so to the pupils who eat 
a full meal at the usual hour. It is a very general custom 
to give them, in some small vessel or basket, about half a meal, 
and send them away to school to remain six or eight hours, with 
comparatively little exercise, and during most of the time in 
what might be called close confinement. No wonder they 
should be hungry under such circumstances. 

But the great evil which arises, is, their overeating at supper 
time. There is reason to believe that both children and adults 
are often very seriously injured by heavy suppers. Perhaps the 
evil is slightly less when they have had no dinner or only a light 
one, because the stomach has had time for rest ; but it is serious 
in any circumstances. They who eat heavy suppers and go 
immediately to bed, as is often the case with children and with 
adults who labor in the summer season, are injured most. Their 
sleep is either disturbed or too profound ; digestion is but imper- 
fectly accomplished ; and neither the overtasked stomach nor 
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any part of the body is sufficiently rested. They awake in the 
morning with a bad taste in the mouth, with a feverish thirst, 
and with a state of feeling in general, that can be best imagined 
by those who have felt it. But the worst evil produced is the 
injury to the mind. Perhaps no one thing tends more in a 
community to make people of all ages, especially children, dull 
in mind and stupid in body that this overeating at night, togeth- 
er with its attendant and inevitable consequences. 

‘ But what shall be done ?? We answer; avoid the causes 
which produce or lead to the mischief. Eat a light supper of 
light food. ‘But is this necessary, when the previous dinner has 
been scanty ; and is it, indeed, safe?’ It is far more safe, we 
reply, even if the individual has gone without his dinner wholly, 
than a heavy meal. ‘There are no circumstances in the world, 
which can justify a person in eating a heavy meal just at night ; 
and especially after a day of great fatigue to body and mind. 

How the evil of which we complain, is, in every instance to 
be corrected, we do not undertake to determine. As far, how- 
ever, as circumstances may admit, we should prefer to have 
children come home and dine with the family. But if the dis- 
tance is too great, or if the parents are employed all day in fac- 
tories or elsewhere, and cannot conveniently receive their child- 
ren at dinner time, as we suppose is often the case in Europe 
in relation to the parents of most of those children who attend 
infant schools, then one of two things should be done. Either 
the children should carry their dinner to the schoolroom in 
sufficient quantity, or the teacher, as in the case mentioned 
by Mr Wilson, should furnish it, and see to its proper distribution 
and reception. 

This dining properly at the regular and appropriate hour, 
and before the stomach, like the rest of the system, becomes 
somewhat exhausted by the excitement, studies, or labors of the 
day, will go a great way towards preventing that hunger toward 
evening, to which we have alluded, and which, from its com- 
monness has become almost proverbial. But it w:ll not wholly 
prevent it. The truth is, that it is, in fact, what physicians call 
morbid; that is, a diseased hunger. ‘This is the case, al- 
most universally, with those of every age and condition, who 
come to the table after much fatigue of body or mind through 
the day. They feel a degree of faintness or exhaustion —a 
want of something —and mistaking it for hunger, govern their 
course accordingly. Now what is chiefly wanted, in these cir- 
cumstances is rest, either of body or mind, or both. This rest 
may be partly afforded by sitting at an early hour to a very light 
meal of any light food, followed perhaps by conversation or light 
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amusement, with music or songs for two or three hours, and by 
early retirement to rest. The less eaten, in such circumstances, 
and the lighter the food, the better for the future welfare both 
of adults and children. 

Mr Wilson was questioned in regard to the influence of mu- 
sic on the children in infant schools. We think his remarks, 
on this subject, are worthy of general attention, and especially 
the principle which he advances at the close. 

‘ Do they (that is the teachers of infant schools) teach almost 
everything through the medium of music? 

They very frequently introduce music. 

Has it avery decided tendency to make instruction more 
interesting ? 

Yes, and more effectual, too, than that which is addressed 
only to the intellect. 

It has that effect almost universally on the children ? 

We teach music in our national school ; the boys sing from 
notes, and the master was yesterday teaching them to sing some 
verses relating to mutual kindness ; by such means I conceive 
that at any age children under instruction would be brought to 
receive moral impressions more effectually than from that which 
is coldly addressed to their reason. 

Do you use pictures toa great extent ? 

I cannot say to a very great extent, but we do when they are 
suitable. 

You think that the effect of music is universally such ? 

I think the fact that the mother always so soothes the excite- 
ment of infancy, and sings the child to sleep, is a proof that its 
influence is universal.’ 

We intend to make further extracts from the results of these 
examinations of Mr Wilson and others before the British Com- 
mittee. If they prove as instructive to our readers, as they 
have been to ourselves, they will be highly acceptable. They 
will, at least, answer the demand of those who are perpetually 
calling for more which is pract.cal and less which is theoretical. 





TEACHING PUPILS TO THINK.—NO. L. 
THE ALPHABET. 


We may be regarded as fastidious, but we do and must insist 
on it, that in every school exercise, the pupils ought to be required 
to rHink. Nothing which is done, should be done mechani- 
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cally — entirely so, we mean — let it seem ever so unimportant. 

But how can we render the learning of the alphabet, the 
study of columns of words as spelling lessons, and committing 
to memory the definitions of grammar, and the rules of arith- 
metic, thinking exercises? some young teacher may inquire. 
Above all, what is there for a pupil to think about, when he is 
learning to write or draw ? 

We confess, it may costa little pains to make some of these 
exercises the means of eliciting thought. If you have an hun- 
dred pupils, or even: fifty, and are without an assistant; if you 
are expected to hear each of these pupils ‘ recite’ twice in each 
half day in all his various lessons, without being permitted to 
employ monitors to relieve you; if you have fallen into the 
belief that it is indispensable to success that you go through 
with a certain amount, atall times, of reading, reciting, &c. in 
each class ; if you receive not the co-operation or aid of the 
parents, at home; and if, above all, you have not the moral 
courage to depart, in any instance, from established usages ; 
then, indeed, it may be difficult, if not impossible, to render 
your lessons and exercises, in some of the branches you teach 
anything more than mere parrot work. 

But there certainly is a way of rendering all the lessons you 
teach, thinking lessons. Suppose you are teach ng the alpha- 
bet. You are endeavoring to made your pupil remembcr s. 
Are there no comparisons to be made? Children are very fond 
of these. You may ask them if s resembles a snake, and why ; 
or you may ask them what it does not resemble, as a pencil ; 
and gradually elicit the reasons for their opinion. tis true, you 
must be slow and cautious in throwing them upon their own 
mental resources, and compelling them to put their thoughts 
into words, lest you discourage them, and directly defeat your 
object. But with due care, we again assure you, the exercise 
of learning the letters of the alphabet may be made quite inter- 
esting, and a means of developing and enlightening and quick- 
ening the mental powers. 

Do you say teaching a child its letters, must,in this way, be 
a very slow process? Suppose it were ; is the proc ss, there- 
fore, to be rejected ? Suppose it should take a third longer than 
on the old plan. In the one case, the pupil esteems it a piece 
of drudgery to learn, and perhaps comes to hate the very sight 
of a book ; in the other, he has been pleased with his lessons, 
and found himself every day becoming wiser and happier. We 
do not, however, admit that the process, in this way, would 
necessarily be prolonged. Fewer letters would indeed be 
learned at one lesson ; but what were learned, would, unques- 
tionably, be better remembered. 
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The late Dr Keagy, in his ‘ Pestalozzian Primer,’ places near 
the beginning of his work, a series of twentysix ulphabetic les- 
sons ; with the intention of confining the pupils to one of them 
at each exercise. In speaking of the plan of teaching or at- 
tempting to teach the whole alphabet at a single lesson, he says, 
it ‘ will be forever abandoned by any teacher who tries the new 
method.’ We are not quite so sanguine as Dr K. in regard to 
the readiness of teachers to follow what they know to be a better 
course, and for reasons just given; but we think his views, and 
the method he proposes, excellent. The following is his first 
lesson. We presentit in his own words ; not that we propose 
to confine any one to his plan, precisely, but only as a specimen 
of what may be done by a thinking teacher, for beings endowed 
with thinking powers. 

‘ Lesson I. 
a—A. 

‘ Here let the child be taught to name the letter, and when his 
mind is sufficiently impressed with its shape and name, let 
him be put to the opposite page of Alphabetic Exercises (or to 
any page whatever) to find allthe a’s he can. This will amuse 
him, and tend to strengthen his attention, and render the remem- 
brance of the letter permanent. The same should be done with 
every letter at the beginning of each succeeding lesson. 

‘For a lesson to unfold his thinking powers, we shall here 
set down the three words, 

Apple, peach, dog. 

‘ He should be asked as many questions as possible, on each 
of these words ; as; Where does an apple grow? Name the 
parts of an apple. What are the different kinds of apples? 
How may an apple look? How may it taste? How may it 
feel? Whatcan it do? What can be donetoit? What 
can be made out of apples? — The same course with a peach. 
The dog. Name the parts of a dog. What can he do with 
his ears? his eyes? his teeth? his mouth? &c. Of what use 
isa dog ?” 

Now this thinking lesson, or, as Dr K. calls it, dianoetic les- 
son, is not necessarily connected with learning the letter a ; but 
is only an exercise to employ and bring out the child’s powers. 
Perhaps, with some pupils, a single word to think of, in the 
first instance, would be preferable to more. Give them dog 
only, and ask thema great variety of questions about the dog. 
The example, above, however, is only a single example to effect 
the purpose of which we are speaking. 

We have seen children amuse themselves, for a long time, 
in ‘ finding out the a’s,’ as Dr Keagy calls it ; that is, in select- 
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ing from the pages of a book, the letter which had just been 
made the subject of conversation. The practice, though it may 
seem trifling, is one of no little importance to the alphabetic 
tyro ; and of no less advantage to him than etymological or 
syntactical parsing to the tyro in English Grammar. 

In the foregoing remarks, we have supposed the alphabetical 
lesson to be presented to a single individual ; but we believe 
that many ingenious teachers of modern days, have found it not 
less useful to form classes of abecedarians than of geographers 
or grammarians. Numbers enlist our interest by the power of 
sympathy, to say nothing in favor of the means thus afforded 
of calling emulation to our aid.—We regard the last, in the way 
commonly employed, asa stimulus whose use is at best exceed- 
ingly doubtful, especially in the management of very young pu- 
pils; and we believe, moreover, that there are other and better 
motives to be presented. 

There is one exercise for abecedarians which is believed to be 
of very great importance, in two points of view ; first, as serv- 
ing to fix the lesson in their minds ; and secondly, as a means 
of giving the pupils interesting employment during the intervals 
of their lessons. Every teacher knows the difficulty of employ- 
ing little children for more than three fourths of the time they 
spend in the schoolhouse; and if the exercise we are going to 
describe should be new to any, we trust he will not fail to try it. 
It is simply the following. 

Suppose the letter which forms the subject of a lesson ina 
class of abecedarians is the small p. After the exercise is over, 
and the pupils have been seated a few minutes, let each be pre- 
sented with a slate and pencil. Let them sit together on the 
same bench, before the black board. On the latter, write, in 
a large size, the letter p, and request them to imitate it. Or, if 
you have no black board, the copy may be set on a slate, and a 
monitor may hold it up before them. — 

When they have exercised their ingenuity a little while, the 
teacher may converse with them about it; or, if he cannot spare 
the time, the monitor may be taught to do so. They may be 
led to compare their own efforts with the copy, and to point out 
the differences both in size and execution. They may tell 
which is largest, theirs or the copy ; which is the longest, widest, 
&c. If they have already learned b, they may be asked to 
tell the nature of the difference between band p. 

Nothing but want of time or want of ingenuity should pre- 
vent a teacher from rendering his pupils as happy in learning 
the alphabet as in learning anything else. This want of time 
is the great evil ; and it is a want which will always be felt, in 
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most of our schools, till the teachers are furnished with more 
assistants. ‘There is scarcely a district school in which the 
number of pupils is not too large for one teacher. The Crea- 
tor has assigned two teachers to the family school, let it be ever 
so small: and if other schools are but substitutes, for the time, 
for the family school, can they need less? We are aware, that 
we frequently advance this idea ; but we do it intentionally, be- 
lieving in its importance. 

The use of the slate, we would encourage, not only while the 
pupil is learning the letters of the alphabet, but throughout the 
whole course of his studies. It is a most invaluable aid, even 
to the teacher, as a means of discipline ; but much more so to 
the pupil as a means of instruction. Of its use in teaching 
spelling, and a few other branches, we purpose to say something 
at another time. 





BOSTON FARM SCHOOL. 


As this school is intended by its projectors, to be not only a 
great public charity, but also a public model, we deem it impor- 
tant to keep our readers duly apprised of its progress. 'The few 
words respecting it,in our February number, are so general, as 
to afford little information. From the recent visit of an intelli- 
gent and apparently an impartial observer, we collect the fol- 
lowing particulars. 

The visitor, after saying that he found all the boys present in 
the schoolroom, except six, who were employed in house work, 
thus proceeds to describe the scHooLRoom. 

‘The schoolroom is in the second story of the east wing. 
It occupies the whole story, and therefore can be well lighted 
and aired. Ithas three windows on each of three sides, in each 
of which are two sashes of sixteen lights of eight by twelve 
glass, opening both at the top and bottom, so that the construc- 
tion of the room is as favorable as could be desired in regard 
to light and air, except that there should have been what there 
are not, permanent ventilators. For want of these, the air was 
not good when we entered the room, and did not become so 
till a number of windows had been opened both at the top and 
bottom. This may be thought a small matter, but not so small 
as to be unworthy of notice, when one hundred and six boys with 
their teachers, have it for the breath of life from six to eight 
hours in the day. 
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‘The dimensions of the schoolroom are altogether favorable, 
i. e. about sixty feet in length, thirtysix feet in width, and 
twelve feet in height, which space being lighted by nine large 
windows, three on each of three sides, makes a schoolroum in 
all respects, except in regard to the permanent ventilato.s, of 
the best description. 

‘The number of boys in the schoolroom, at the time of our 
visit was one hundred and six. Their dress was a good strong, 
warm, mixed cloth, with shoes and stockings, a large apron and 
a white collar tied with a black ribbon: this was said to be the 
common week day dress, with the addition of the collar and 
ribbon. It was uniform, suitable in quality, and in good order. 
This clothing, including the shoes, was mostly made up by the 
boys. ‘Their health appears to be excellent, no boy being in 
the hospital at the time of our visit, and no one having been 
there since November last. ‘The personal appearance of the 
boys was good — their eyes, skin, and soundness of body indi- 
cated good fare.’ 

We do not learn the particular character of the fare ; but the 
price would indicate that it is plain. Boys, it is usually said, 
especially school boys, eat as muchas men, and yet the expense 
for food in this establishment, is only about fiftyeight cents a 
week for each boy, upon the average. Clothing, for each, 
does not exceed eleven dollars a year, or twentyone cents a 
week. But let us proceed with the statements of the visitor. 

‘ Their deportment showed that they were well governed ; it 
was remarked, after the visitors had been two hours in the school- 
room, that no one of them saw a hoy whisper to another boy, 
during the examination of the classes. It was perfectly evident 
that the boys at the Farm School, had learnt to behave with 
propriety, and how to obey. Ido not recollect that even a look 
Was required from the teacher to secure good behavior for the 
time being. Correct deportment appeared to be a matter of 
habit. The examination of the five classes of one hundred and 
six boys, in reading, spelling, arithmetic, geography, singing and 
speaking, was exceedingly prompt and satisfactory. 

‘The division of time during the winter, has been nearly as 
follows :—Rise at sunrise, and go to bed at eight o’clock. At- 
tend prayers half an hour after rising.and before going to bed. 
Attend school from nine to twelve, from ‘wo to five, and from 
dark till prayer time ; get their meals and play the rest of the 
lime, except a classof boys who make up the clothing and 
shoes, and help to do the house work. ‘There has not been 
much work done, out of doors, during the winter season.’ 

The following, are his remarks respecting the DINING ROOM. 
They are appropriate and judicious. 
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‘The dining room ‘s directly under the schoolroom, of the 
same dimensions, 7. e. about sixty feet by thirtysix, though only 
nine feet in height, occupying the whole wing in the first story, 
lighted by nine large windows, three on each of the three 
sides, and therefore sufficiently well lighted and aired. 

‘ The furniture, and the arrangement of it in the dining room 
was not so neat, simple and uniform as it ought to be, to give 
every thing the appearance and beauty of order. In this res- 
pect, it does not appear as advantageously as the schoolroom. 
Very much depends, in such an institution, upon the fixtures 
and furniture, in giving the appearance of order, the movement 
of order, and the favorable result of order in forming the char- 
acter. Successive rows of tables of the same height, length 
and color, arranged across the rooms opposite the entrance, 
with seats on one side only, so that the boys should all face the 
door, with a space to move up and down in the centre and on 
each side the wall, would add very much to the order and beauty 
of the dining room.’ 

His description of the sLeepine Rooy, is still more minute. 
We bespeak for it the particular attention of every educator. 

‘‘The sleeping room is in the third story, directly over the 
schoolroom, of the same dimensions with the schoolroom and 
dining room, sixty feet by thirtysix, and as high as the school- 
room, occupying the whole wing, and lighted by nine large 
windows, three on each of the three sides, so that nothing 
could be better adapted to the purpose for which it is used. 
That it was not cut up into more rooms fifteen or twenty feet 
square, like many public buildings for similar purposes, and thus 
ruined, is a very pleasant circumstance. 

‘The furniture of the sleeping room, like that of the school. 
room, and unlike that of the dining room, is neat, simple, uniform 
and convenient. ‘There are double berths arranged back to 
back, two in height and in direct lines, extending from west to 
east, nearly the whole length of the room. On the right and 
left of the entrance of the extreme end of the room, opposite 
the door, is the Supervisor's bed ; of course the boys are ar- 
ranged on his right hand and left in the same room, and were it 
not for the board partition, in the back and at the head of the 
berths, which are solid, he would have complete supervision of 

the boys in the room. 
all To aia this important advantage, the boards should be 
removed between the berths, except so far as they are necessary 
to separate and support the beds, and then the whole scene 
would be exposed to the observation of the Supervisor from his 
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bed ; if it were elevated a few feet from where it now stands, he 
could cast his eye over all the boys in the room, after they had 
gone to bed. It is better to prevent mischief by watchfulness, 
than to cure it after the soul is polluted, or hazard incurable 
evils for want of watchfulness or power to excuse it. These 
board partitions, as they now are, may serve as a screen from 
observation for those disposed to evil; they are, therefcre, worse 
than useless. With this single alteration, the sleeping room and 
its furniture are what they should be — the beds, clothing and 
covering appeared to be good.’ 

This may be the appropriate place for mentioning a few more 
items of expenditure at the institution, made out, like the for- 
mer, as the visitor states, from the Superintendent’s Report. 

The average expense of fuel has been five cents a week to 
each boy, taking the year together; expense of bedding, two 
cents; furniture, one cent; soap, one and a half cents; use of 
books, two cents;—in the whole, about ninetyone cents a 
week for each boy. The proceeds of the farm, however, it is 
estimated, reduce this expense to about twentynine cents a 
week. ‘There is, however, another item tobe considered. This 
is the salary and board of the officers — superintendent and fam- 
ily, schoolmaster, two hired men, three hired women, one tailor 
and one assistant — which adds sixtyseven cents more a week to 
each boy’s expense ; it is thus made to amount to ninetysix 
cents a week. The Superintendent thinks, that if there were 
two hundred and fifty pupils, it would reduce the expense to 
fifty cents. ‘The produce raised on the farm, to reduce the ex- 
pense sixtytwo cents a week for each pupil, consisted of 
potatoes to the value of three hundred and thirtyeight dol- 
lars ; milk, four hundred and thirtysix dollars ; barley, two hun- 
dred and eight dollars; cabbages, one hundred and _ thirty 
dollars ; corn, fiftytwo dollars; beets, nineteen dollars twentyfive 
cents ; turnips, twentysix dollars; beef, one hundred and fifty- 
six dollars ; pork, one hundred and fortyfive dollars. 

Of the play ground, we have the following description ; 
though it should not be forgotten that the cheerful character of 
the agricultural and horticultural exercises, renders the necessity 
a large amount of recreations less imperious. 

‘ The play-ground of the Farm School, is as extensive as the 
island —one hundred and forty acres— where the boys are allow- 
ed no other restraint than to do no mischief, and to conduct with 
propriety. Very seldom is there any occasion for punishment 
for improper words or actions. 

‘While the boys are at play, they are their own masters. 
The monitor on the play-ground is not a tale bearer, but a faith- 
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ful witness, and is regarded s~ by his companions, who dislike 
any improper conduct. It is the voluntary contribution of the 
company in return for the unrestrained freedom of their amuse- 
ments. ‘They havea beautiful play ground, and they appear to 
enjoy it.’ 

The only observations made by this visitor in regard to the 
mMorAL conpbucrt of the school, except what has been said, inci- 
dentally, in connection with the subject of sleeping rooms, are 
the following. We regret that his remarks are so brief, on a 
point whose importance, we are sure, cannot be overlooked either 
by the Directors or Superintendent. 

‘The moral discipline consists in morning and evening prayers ; 
acknowledging God before and after each meal ; sabbath school 
instruction in the forenoon, and public worship in the afternoon 
of the sabbath ; and a steady government at all times, based on 
affection and authority, in favor of right. The proof that the 
moral discipline is good, is the prompt and cheerful obedience 
and good behavior of the boys.’ 

On the whole, the account of the institution is highly gratify- 
ing; and since we shall be compelled, for a long time to come, 
to resort, in some instances, to nunneries for both sexes, we re- 
joice that we can present to our readers one for boys as unex- 
ceptionable as the Boston Farm School. 





VISIT TO BEUGGEN. 
BY PROFESSOR VINET, OF BASLE. 


In a former article, we gave a detailed account of the design 
and general plan of the institution for the education of poor chil- 
dren and of teachers at Beuggen, near Basle. It is an object of 
deep interest to the benevolent, and is often visited by the friends 
of humanity in Basle. In a Swiss journal of education, we find 
an account of a visit of Prof. Vinet, of the University of Basle, 
a gentleman distinguished not less for talents and_literary attain- 
ments, than for his bold and able defence of religious liberty 
during the persecutions which took place in Switzerland some 
years since. The following extracts, present examples of the 
practical application of principles at Beuggen, which will inter- 
est every teacher. They relate, principally, to a religious service 
on Sunday. 

We entered the great hall (once the banqueting hall of the 
Teutonic knights) and found about one hundred persons (twenty 
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of whom were preparing to be teachers, and about eighty child- 
ren of both sexes) listening to Mr Zeller, who was explaining 
to them the parable of the rich young man (Matt. xix. 16—26.) 
Listening is not the word — conversing, would be more appro- 
priate — for there is not a proposition, which, in the mouth of 
Mr Zeller, does not become a question. The attention of the 
children is kept up without effort or artifice. ‘Their reason, their 
memory, their conscience, are alternately appealed to. Some- 
times, the pupils are called upon to find one or more facts in 
the Bible, similar to that which is the topic of remark ; more 
frequently the questions are addressed to the consciences; and 
the calm and simple manner of replying, shows that it is the 
conscience which answers. The art of Socrates,of drawing 
forth the ideas from the mind, must be familiar to the teachers ; 
for the correctness, the promptitude, and the unanimity of the 
replies was beyond what could be expected. I was often occu- 
pied in seeking an answer, when a dozen children had found 
and given it. A method, which produces such results, must be 
eminently rational. I wish our institutions, which claim the 
name of learned, could present something correspondent, for 
they are yet far from it. 

The questions were addressed to all, and the answers came 
from many mouths — not always the same — and from all parts 
of the hall. It was remarkable that there was no ostentatious 
haste in replying ; serious interest in the subject seemed to ab- 
sorb every other feeling. 

Our arrival in the midstof the lesson, disturbed and occupied 
no one; the attention and stillness were unvarying, and nota 
trace of weariness was visible. I have been present at the lessons 
of distinguished catechists; where the restlessness, the noise, 
and the tricks of the children, scarcely allowed me to attend. 
Here, I found directly the contrary. Another circumstance 
struck me still more. The teacher, in speaking of the terror of 
death to one who has no hope beyond it, referred and pointed to 
one of the children, who had been dangerously ill, a few weeks 
before, and who had been terrified at the idea of dying. His 
words were repeated ; the interest of the assembly increased 
visibly ; but so serious was it, that not one whisper or movement 
was perceptible, and scarcely an eye was turned toward the 
child. ‘The ideas presented seemed to me as just as the ex- 
pressions were simple and strong. The pure gospel formed 
the basis, alike free from crude dogmatism, and from morality 
without a foundation ; embracing redemption and its conse- 
quences, faith and its fruits — salvation combined with holiness. 

Let those who doubt the good effect of such instruction, look 
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at this mass of children, most of whom are drawn, so to speak, 
from the sinks of human corruption, collected on the highways, 
where they were wandering as beggars, or reared from the haunts 
of crime. Lethim observe their decency, their good manners, 
their open and cheerful faces — their seriousness, without con- 
straint — and then decide. For myself, | have had the oppor- 
tunity of observing for many years, the manners of students in 
colleges ; and I should thank God if | could see Lalf the order 
and propriety of demeanor among them, which I witnessed in 
these little vagabond beggars. ‘Ihe following morning, | en- 
tered the great hall, at the moment of my departure, and the les- 
sons were not yet begun. I listened at the door before opening 
it, but hearing no noise, did not suspect that any one was there. 
I was surprised, on entering, to find twenty children there, en- 
gaged in looking over their lessons without any superintendence, 
and yet in perfect silence. I was humbled, in thinking of other 
schools, where the intervals of lessons are regularly indicated 
by noise and dust and quarrels. 1 ought to add, that the most 
perfect neatness reigned throughout the halls. It was at the 
sight of these things, that the venerable Pestalozzi, who visited 
the institution, in the last year of his life, exclaimed — ‘ Es 
herrscht hier ein ungeheuerer geist,’ a phrase, which scarcely any 
other language can translate in its full force, but which is best 
rendered ; ‘ ‘There reigns here a spirit of astonishing (or incon- 
ceivable) power.’ And hewas right. It is the spirit of God! 
Is not God the real founder — the real director — of institutions 
like this ? and ought not he to receive all the praise of the re- 
sults? It is this thought, which prevents my saying all I could 
wish of Mr Zeller. We passed an hour with him, however, 
which [ shall never forget. 

I was much gratified to find his judgment confirming what I 
have often felt, the evils of praise in a course of education. He 
does not exclude the feeling of honor, as a motive to good ; but 
he wishes that the honor, and the source of the honor, should 
be placed far beyond this earth, and the society of men. He 
wishes that his pupils should seek to be honored by their Crea- 
tor. ‘ This desire,’ said he, ‘involves no danger, for God has 
respect only to the humble.’ Pestalozzi disliked, exceedingly, 
the stimulus of emulation, and wished to substitute for it, the 
interest of the knowledge acquired. The desire of making pro- 
gress, the consciousness of having advanced, he believed to be 
a sufficient stimulus for a child. In order to obtain this result, 
he considered it only necessary to teach properly ; that the whole 
secret consists in having good methods of instruction; and Mr 
Zeller believes there is much truth in this opinion. 
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I inquired, if this stimulus would not be applicable to some 
sluggish spirits. Mr Zeller observed ,that there were very few who 
had not some other feelings, some other accessible point, which 
the teacher could discover, if he fully understood his art. ‘| 
was much humbled by my own failure, in one instance’ said 
he. ‘A new pupil was sent to us, who seemed to be exceedingly 
stupid. I attempted toteach him the first five letters of the 
alphabet, but without success. My patience was exhausted, 
and [ said, “ My poor child! if, with all this trouble, you can- 
not learn one letter, what can we do with you? We shall be oblig- 
ed to send you back where you came from.” ‘The child wept 
profusely. [I was touched with pity, and, as a last experi- 
ment, I called another child who had just learned the alphabet. 
‘ Come, teach your companion what you have learned!” He 
was more patient or more skilful than myself ; for, in three days, 
the poor boy came to me and repeated the whole alphabet.’ 

In regard to the use of praise, Mr Zeller told me the children 
themselves had given him a lesson. He had formerly used tab- 
lets, on which he put the good and bad marks of the boys. 
This was continued until several children came and begged him 
not to give them any more good marks, for they found it was 
injurious to them. It was also the custom, to let the boy who 
had answered most correctly, go above his companions. He 
observed, that one of the children appeared sad when he went 
up, and happy when he went down. He asked the reason. 
‘ Itis not good for me to go up,’ said the child; ‘and it is not 
good for the rest to go below me; but it does them no harm to 
go up.’ From that time, this custom was given up. That 
which strikes me most in these facts, is, the apparent develop- 
ment of the moral sentiment, and of a habit of self-examination 
which is not common at this age. I wich that some of those 
teachers who abuse emulation so much, because they are obliged 
to seek from without the power which they have not within, 
could have heard Mr Zeller illustrate this idea, which seems to 
me perfectly correct. ‘There are two things, which enable the 
teacher to do what he pleases with his pupils — superior 
knowledge, and superior energy. The last is more rare than 
the first, and gives greater dignity. Happy are those who want 
it, if they can temper their character with new energy, by the 
influence of religion. 

At seven o’clock in the evening, there was ‘a farewell assem- 
bly,’ to take leave of a young man of seventeen years of age, 
who was about to goaway. He was a poor beggar boy, taken 
out of his misery four years before, and placed at Beuggen, by 
the friend who accompanied me. He now promises well, and 
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js about to enter ina useful employment. The children sung a 
hymn very correctly. The Inspector (Mr Zeller) explained a 
passage of the Bible in his ordinary manner, applying it partic- 
ularly to the young man, reminding him of the blessings he had 
received, and giving him counsel for his future course, and 
praying for the blessing of God upon him. We then witnessed 
the supper of this large family, which was accompanied by the 
usual religious services, and saw the children retire, two and two, 
singing the German ‘ Good night.’ I have nowhere seen so 
much order combined with so little stiffness, so much regularity 
with so few forms, or so much of the true life of religion, as at 


Beuggen. 





MISCELLANY. 


Parmary Epvcatron tn France. 


The minister of education in France, calls annually upon the general 
council of each department to express its opinions and wishes concerning 
the state of the schools and the measures of the government. The 
reports returned to the minister the last year, present some encouraging 
features, but indicate, in general, a great degree of apathy on this sub- 
ject. Tue reviewer, in a recent journal, observes, ‘ they show that edu- 
cation is neither understood nor appreciated. Primary instruction,’ he 
remarks, ‘is the future hope of the country ; it is the seed which will 
produce good or bad fruits —a deficient or an abundant harvest —ac- 
cording to the care which is taken in preparing and sowing it. It would 
surprise any one to be told, that more than half the cultivators of 
France paid no attention either to the choice or to the preparation of 
the seed which they sowed. Yet this is the fact with regard to 
primary instruction.’ Only half the councils of the department 
who are especially charged with watching over the state of instruc- 
tion, have felt sufficient interest to express a thought or a wish on the 
subject. Some suggestions, however, indicate that there are minds, 
in some degree sensible of its importance. Three departments peti- 
tion for the abolition of the great monopoly termed ‘ the University of 
France,’ which, under the Bourbons, the late Abbe Gregoire observed 
to us was ‘a great extinguisher,* and demand liberty of instruction for 
all persons deemed competent. One proposes that the method of in- 
struction adopted in the most improved countries should be studied, and 
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especially the schools for the poor in Switzerland. Two councils ex- 
press the opinion, that instruction in agriculture and horticulture should 
be given in connection with primary schools. One, proposes the em- 
ployment of itinerant instructers for districts unable to support regular 
schools. Several, propose an increase of pay for instructers. 

At Marseilles, the schools have increased in number from two hundred 
and seventeen to two huadred and sixtyseven since 1829, and a school 
for adults has been established, which is attended by one hundred and 
fifty workmen. In another department, near the Pyrenees, the schools 
have diminished in three years, from one hundred and eightyeight to 
one hundred and fiftyfour. 

The method of mutual instruction, has been regarded with hostility 
by the bigoted part of the population, as a fruit and source of heresy ; 
and this feeling often extends to pupils of other schools. In two instan- 
ces, in one department, the pupils of the school of mutual instruction 
were attacked by those who attended the schools of the Catholics, one 
of whom was sadly bruised and had an arm broken, and another killed, 
simply from the hatred inspired by fanaticism. 


Epvcation or Teacuers 1n France. 


We have before observed, that while the actual state of public instruc- 
tion in France was much inferior to that of many other countries, meas- 
ures had been adopted which would lay a solid foundation for its 
improvement, such as the appointment of public officers paid for devot- 
ing their whole attention to this subject, the examination of elementary 
books, and especially a careful provision for the education and exami- 
nation of future instructers. These measures are far from being 
completed or extended as the state of France requires; but there is 
reason to hope that a firm foundation will be laid for a complete build- 
ing, and that labor will not be wasted, as it too often is in our own 
country, by erecting a lofty fabric, which falls with the first shock, or 
the first period of neglect, for want of a broad basis. The number of 
normal schools in France isincreasing. The importance of schools for 
female teachers is felt ; and, above all, great care is taken to admit none 
to this office who are not qualified. As an evidence of this, we may 
state, that at a recent examination of teachers, sixtytwo candidates for 
teaching primary schools were examined, of whom fortysix were reject- 
ed, and only sixteen admitted to teach. Of these, twentytwo were 
rejected for writing imperfectly from dictation, and fifteen for ignorance 
of arithmetic. Of thirteen candidates for secondary schools, eleven 
were rejected and two withdrew. Care is also taken to invest the office 
with honor, by the manner of receiving those who are admitted. Twen- 
tyeight teachers, who had sustained the examination at Paris, were in- 
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vested with office before a large and brilliant assembly, at the Hotel de 
Ville (City Hall.) An address was delivered by the President of the 
Committee of Instruction, and a reply given by one of the teachers, in 
which the nature and importance of the office was developed. The 
meeting was closed by vocal music, sung by three hundred pupils of the 
common school. 


EpvucaTion 1n AFRICA. 


A society has recently been furmed, entitled ‘The American Society 
for the Promotion of Education in Africa, of which Reuben D. Turner, 
of Virginia, is Corresponding Secretary. Its ultimate object is to extend 
the blessings of christian education to the benighted millions of Africa. 
Their first step, however, will be to encourage elementary education. 
It is proposed to commence with several branches of useful knowledge 
that are most needed, and to establish departments.—1. For Agriculture. 
2. For Mechanics. 3. For Grammar, Geography and Arithmetic, and 
Comm -ree and Navigation. Over these departments it is intended to 
place practical and well qualified professors ; that is to say, a farmer 
for the first ; two or more mechanics, as a shoemaker, blachsmith and 
hatter, for the second ; and educated and scientific teachers, with a car- 
penter and boat builder over the third and fourth. 

It is also intended to associate with this scheme, under the general 
superintendence of the society, common and Sabbath schools ; and as 
the enterprise advances, and the condition of the people will justify it, 
to introduce the higher branches of education. Another object is to 
raise up and qualify teachers of common schools. All these institutions 
and schools, with the necessary buildings and improvements to be under 
the superintendence and care of a Board of Trustees in the United 
States. A Board of this kind, embracing friends of education from sev- 
eral of the various States, has already been appointed, and we wish the 
most complete success to the whole scheme. Should it succeed, it will 
do more to abolish completely the slave trade, than any other measure 
of the kind which has been suggested. 


Morrison Epvucation Society 1n Cuina. 


We have elsewhere alluded to the existence of this society. A late 
Chinese Repository enables us to be more particular. 

This society was first proposed, not long after the death of the Rev. 
Dr Robert Morrison, whose character and labors in the ‘ Celestial Em- 
pire,’ are well known and appreciated. A paper, stating the object 
which it was designed to accomplish, having been circulated among the 
friends of Chinese improvement, at Canton, and $4860 collected for the 
purpose, it was resolved to proceed to the complete organization of the 
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Society ; and in September, 1886, a Constitution was adopted. The 
funds of the Society now amount to $5977 ; besides which, they havea 
library of 1500 volumes. 

The object of this Institution, is to establish and support schools in 
China, in which native youth shall be taught, in connection with their 
own, toread and write the English language, and through this medium, 
to bring within their reach all the varied learning of the western world. 
One of the By-laws says, children of any age, of either sex, and in or 
out of China, may be received under the patrenage of the Society ; but 
wherever practicable, young children, six, eight or ten years of age will 
be preferred. ‘The by-laws of the Society say, that the school books for 
teaching the children reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, and other 
sciences, shall always be the best that can be obtained, both in the En- 
glish and Chinese languages ; and the Bible is to be studied in all the 
schools. Teachers may be either native Chinese, or Europeans or 
Americans. 


Teacuers’ Seminary, Purmovutn, N. H. 


We learn, that Rev. S. R. Hall, so long known as the Principal of the 
Teachers’ Seminary, at Andover, in this State, is about to take charge 
of the Teachers’ Seminary, at Plymouth, in New Hampshire, to be as- 
sisted by other experienced teachers. A course of Fifty Lectures on 
the Art of Teaching is to be given during the summer and fall terms. 


Burrato Boarpine Scnoo.. 


A school with this name, has been recently established at Buffalo, N. 
Y., on large and liberal views, if we may be allowed to form an opinion 
from the principles set forth in connection with the printed catalogue of 
the officers and pupils. One thing, at least, is promised ; which is, that 
moral and physical] education shall receive a due share of attention. We 
are pleased with the prospectus of the school : time, alone, will test its 
practical value. 


Epvucation in THe ‘ Corner.’ 


The following, is extracted from ‘ Sketches of the Life and Character 
of the Rey. Lemuel Haynes,’ published by Messrs Harpers, of N.Y 
Mr Haynes’ father was au African, but his mother was a New England- 
er. Mr H. was a man of superior abilities, and of uncommon useful- 
ness. 

The remark has been a thousand times repeated, that ‘ Lemuel Haynes 
got his education in the chimney-corner” ‘This is literally true. It is 
well known, that chimneys among the early settlers on the western hills 
in New England were of a peculiar structure. They were built of 
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huge stones, with a broad base, occupying at least one third of the ground 
covered by the building. The fireplace seems to have received its form 
either with reference to its consuming the greatest quantity of fuel, or 
for the purpose of forming a kind of sittiag-room for the younger mem- 
bers of the family. Hence the fireplace was nearly eight feet between 
the sides, and a full yardin depth. In one extreme was the oven, and 
in front of it was the long square block, which would comfortably seat 
the children, one, two, or three in number, as the case might require. 

Such was the ‘chimney-corner’ where Lemuel Haynes, in his child- 
hood, laid the foundation of his future usefulness. While his mates 
were sporting in the streets and even round the door, you might see him 
sitting on his block with his book in his hand. Evening after evening, 
he plied his studies by firelight, having the preceding day laid in a store 
of pine knots and other combustibles for the purpose. The luxury of 
acandle he rarely enjoyed. Here, he studied his spelling-book and 
psalter till he had literally devoured them. He studied the Bible till he 
could produce by memory most of the texts which have a bearing upon 
the essential doctrines of grace; and could also refer, with nearly infal- 
lible accuracy, to the book, chapter, and verse where they might be 
found. At length, he procured Young’s Night Thoughts, and was 
soon able to repeat large portions of it, together with a great part of 
Watts’ Psalms and Hymns. 

All this and much more he accomplished on his block, in the chimney- 
corner, by firelight. At the same time, no boy in the neighborhood per- 
formed a greater amount of manual labor. Bound by indenture as a 
servant, he was obliged to labor hard through the day, so that the hours 
of the evening and the twilight of the morning, were his only time for 
mental improvement. 

Aud yet he had a system. ‘I make it my rule,’ said he, ‘to know 
something more every night than I knew in the morning.’ 


Inrant ScHoo;s. 


The following information, may serve as a kind of appendix to a more 
extended article inserted at page 258, It is extracted from the Sunday 
Sehool Journal. 

On the 22d of February of last year, an institution was formed in 
London under the name of the Home and Colonial Infant School So- 
ciety for ‘the improvement and extension of the infant school system, 
on christian principles, not only at home and in the colonies, but in 
every part of the world.” ‘The great object of the Society, is the pre- 
paration and due training of pious and competent teachers. On the 
first of June, a house in Southampton street, Bloomsbury, was opened 
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for the purposes of the Society, and upward of thirty teachers have been 
since trained and placed in charge of infant schools. 


Society ror tre Dirrusion or Kxnow.ence, in TENNESSEE. 


This Society was formed at Nashville about a year ago. A course of 
lectures projected for the autumn, winter and spring, was only im part 
delivered. One of these lectures, given April 15, by Nathaniel Cross, 
we have seen. It was on Common Schools. 

Mr Cross first endeavors to prove that a system of popular instruction 
in Tennessee is greatly needed ; thatit is needed immediately, and that 
there is no cause for delay ; and that the present fund possessed by the 
State is sufficient to begin with. We see not how any one can resist 
the force of his arguments. They appear to us entirely conclusive. 
He next proceeds to show what sort of a system of instruetion is best 
adapted to the wants and exigencies of the times: 

This would consist, principally, in two orders of seminaries ; first, 
common or elementary schools for all children between six and eighteen 
years of age ; and secondly, three well endowed Teachers* Seminaries; 
one for each grand division of Tennessee. The individuals educated 
gratuitously at each of these seminaries, to be bound to devote a certain 
number of years to teaching within the State. Mr C. also wishes that 
two thirds of the surplus revenue for ‘Tennessee, might be applied in 
forming another braneh of the same grand scheme for the diffusion of 
knowledge, in the endowment of a University for the State, and an 
academy for each county, on a large and liberal scale. But this he does 
not consider like the first, indispensable. 

Weare gladto see our wisest and ablest men, everywhere, directing 
their attention and the public mind tothis great subject. [t is one which 
is worthy the efforts of the noblest patriots, the wisest philanthropists, 
and the purest Christians. 


Seventna Annuat Meetinoe or THE American Lyceum. 


The Lyceum celebrated their anniversary this year at Philadelphia, 
commencing on the 5th inst. under the presidency of Rev. G. W. 
Ridgley, of Pennsylvania, one of the Vice Presidents. Several active 
and very successful lyceums of that city were represented by numerous 
delegates, and these, with others from various associations in Penn- 
sylvania and different States, and several hundreds of inhabitants, form- 
ed large audiences. 

In the midst of the general gloom which pervaded the country to so 
great an extent, it was very gratifying to meet with friends of knowledge 


who had been engaged in the cultivation of minds in different parts of 


the Union, assembled to consmunicate the favorable results of experi- 
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ments, to devise new plansof usefulness. and to encourage each other 
to proceed with redoubled zeal. Delegates presented themselves from 
new lyceums ; and information was given of operations carried on by 
advocates of lyceums and schools, in districts not before reported from. 

The following, was the most important of the questions discussed at 
the meeting : ‘ what principles should be regarded by a State, in the 
appropriation of its share of the surplus revenue for the support of 
common schools ?? A Lecture was delivered by Mr Espy, on ‘ Storms ;’ 
and others on the improvement of common education in New York, the 
education of the deaf and dumb, &c. 

Exertions will be made to publish some of the transactions of the 
society. They were of so varied a character, that it is impessible to 
give an adequate idea of them ina brief notice like this. 

The result of this firstexperiment in holding an annual meeting of 
the Lyceum out of New York, will perhaps lead to the holdivg of an 
extra meeting at Washington, or elsewhere, in the course of a few 
monthse The society have been laboring for several years to procure 
the establishment of an uniform system of meteorological observations 
throughout the Union ; and this subject they will pursue, having favor- 
able prospects of success. 

The former officers of the American Lyceum, with few exceptions, 
have been re-elected. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Tue Lecrures Delivered before the American Institute of 
Instruction, in Boston, August, 1836, including the Journal of 
Proceedings, and a List of the Officers. Published under the 
Direction of the Board of Censors. Boston: American Stationers 
Company. 1837. 8vo. pp. 184. 

Besides the Journal of Proceedings and the Annual Report of the 
Directors, this volume contains eight of the Lectures delivered at the 
Seventh Annual session of the American Institute of Instruction, viz. 
On the Education of the Blind, by S. G. Howe ; on Thorough Teach- 
ing, by Wm. H. Brooks ; on‘ The House [ Live In,’ by Wm. A. Alcott; 
on the Incitements to Moral and Intellectual Well-doing, by J. Henshaw 
Belcher ; on the Duties of Female Teachers of Common Schools, by 
D. Kimball ; on the Best Method of Teaching Elocution in Schools, by 
T. D. P. Stone ; on the Influence of Intellectual Action on Civilization, 
by H. R. Cleaveland ; and on School Discipline, by S. R. Hall. 

This volume comes forth, like its predecessors, in a neat dress, and is 
worthy the attention of every teacher. In commending it to public no- 
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tice; however, we write with no pleasing anticipations. Why is it, that 
among our thousands of teachers —to say nothing of parents — only a 
few hundreds can be found ready to purchase these invaluable volumes, 
the results, as they are, of so much experience ? The fact we complain 
of, is not, indeed, peculiar to New England ; for the sale of the Journal 
of Proceedings of the Western Institute and College of Professional 
Teachers, a similar work of great value, has been about as limited. 
There is something, which, to us, is very mysterious in this matter. 
Nearly every teacher and parent is forward enough to speak well of 
education and of works on education, and of the importance of diffusing 
the latter ; and yet scarcely an individual of either class will take pains 
to buy a book, or take a periodical on the subject; unless it is some 
high wrought, or extravagant, or very cheap thing. The work which 
now records this lamentable fact was more than ten years struggling for 
independent existence ; and even now but lives. But wherefore all 
this ? is the puzzle. 

Now we do not undertake to solve this puzzle. We can only say, as 
we always have said, that the volumes, which are yearly issued by the 
Institute, ought to be in every teacher’s library, and be studied. We 
cannot make them buy them or read them, if we would. People will, 
of course, buy and read what they please, whether of the solid or the 
trifling, whether of the valuable or the pernicious. 

The only drawback, which we perceive on the excellency of this 
beautiful volume is in regard to the Journal of Proceedings. There is 
an omission — whether by accident or intention we know not —of 
‘some things not by any means secondary in importance to those which 
are inserted. 


Tue Reapver’s Guipe, Containing a Notice of the Elementary 
Sounds in the English Language ; Instructions for Reading both 
Prose and Verse, with numerous Examples for Recitation, and Les- 
sons for Practice. By Joun Hatt, Principal of the Ellington School. 
Second Edition. Hartford: Canfield & Robins. 1837. 12mo. 
pp. 333. 

This work is in four parts. Part I, contains an analysis of all the 
simple sounds in the English language, with remarks on accent, faulty 
utterance, and words and phrases of difficult pronounciation. Part II. 
treats of Phrases, Inflections, Cadence, Interrogative Sentences and Eu- 
phosis. Part III. is Prosody, which the author thinks more properly 
belong to class books for reading, than to manuals of grammar. Part 
IV., or nearly threefourths of the work, consists of Lessons in Prose 
and Poetry for exercise. 

There is much in this book which is truly praiseworthy. Though 
Mr H. rejects the idea of taking into consideration his personal experi- 
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ence as a teacher, in deciding on its merits, yet we think it would be dif- 
ficult for those who know him not to do so. But it is not necessary. The 
book has other merits. The style, and length, and spirit, and moral tone 
and tendency of the selections, are just what, in our view, they should 
be ; and if as the author insists, in his Preface, it is idle to think of pro- 
viding separate reading books for the different grades of readers, above 
those who call their words with fluency, we do not know that a class 
book has appeared, better adapted to this purpose. On this latter 
point, however, we doubt the soundness of his principles. Our own 
experience — for to it we cannot refrain from appealing — leads us to a 
very different conclusion. We think variety, even of text books, useful 
to the same class, in almost any branch whatever ; but in reading books, 
especially for pupils at different stages of their progress, we regard it 
as almost indispensable. 

On one point, however, we think the system of Mr H. quite objec- 
tionable. We allude tothe plan of designating, in the exercises, the 
proper inflections. It seems to us too arbitrary. For a single lesson, 
or for one or two or even half a dozen jessons, the marks may be useful. 
Further than this we would not go. Some have had doubts of the 
utility of the numerous pauses and other marks, scattered through the 
pages of most if not all our English composition. They certainly aid 
in determining the sense, but we are much mistaken if they do not tend 
to render the young reader’s performances, at school, stiff and mechan- 
ical. Yet when we come to add to these, the rising, the falling and the 
circumflex inflections, is there not danger that we shall embarrass and 
confound him ? 


Tue Crierx’s Guipe, or Commercial Correspondence ; Com- 
prising Letters of Business, Forms of Bills, Invoices, Account 
Sales, and an Appendix containing Advice to Young Tradesmen, 
and Shopkeepers, Equation of Payments, Commercial Terms, &c. 
By B. F. Fosrer, Author of a‘ Treatise on Book Keeping,’ ‘ Ele- 
mentary Copy Books,’ &c. Boston: Perkins & Marvin. 12mo. 
pp. 251. 

The author of this work, expresses the hope, that it will not only be 
useful to clerks, young tradesmen, and merchants, but to others. He 
says, that if it were ‘adopted in our higher schools and academies as 
a text book, and copied by the pupils, it would have a tendency to give 
them an insight into the business of the counting house, and to impart 
a knowledge of the phraseology and technicalities peculiar to mercan- 
tile correspondence.’ We believe so; and we believe, too, that the 
time of the pupils would be more profitably employed in transcribing 
these letters than in writing scraps of poetry, as specimens of improve- 
ment in penmanship ; though we cannot help thinking, that for the pur- 
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pose last mentioned, the ingenious teacher will be likely to devise a way 
still ‘ more excellent.’ 

He is very little acquainted with the correspondence of mercantile 
men, or grossly ignorant himself, who has not been a hundred times 
pained at the mistakes and misapprehensions which have arisen, and 
the losses which have been sustained for want of just such information 
as it is the object of the work before us to communicate. We are con- 
fident, that while the thousands of young men in our schools would be 
benefited by a practical acquaintance with the forms of correct business, 
no loss would be sustained by any. There is no man in the community 
whose profession or occupation is at ever so great a remove from com- 
mercial pursuits,‘ who, by copying the letters in a fair, neat, running 
hand,’ may not do much towards attaining a correct, ‘ easy style of cor- 
respondence. ‘ We scarcely know how it is ; but the introduction of 
bills and accounts, and names and dates, into a pupil’s correspondence, 
does more to perfect him in this useful branch than almost anything 
else ; and we might add too, does more, in the same time, than any- 
thing else, to improve his handwriting. 

Our young men come from our schools, excellent as many of these 
schools are, so poorly adapted to the demands of practical life, in any 
of its departments, that we have sometimes been almost disposed to 
join the honest, good-natured but unlettered Dutchman, and say, that 
‘schools do no good.’ However, it is not necessarily [so. Nor is this 
the actual result. Our schools, high and low — from the infant school 
to the university — are the pride of our country ; and he who denoun- 
ces any class of them knows not what he does. But it would certainly 
be a great improvement, conld means be devised to make them bear 
more directly upon the wants of practical life ; and therefore it is, if for 
no other reason, that we hail the feeblest effort to remove, in this res- 
pect, existing abuses. As aremedy in part, we regard Foster’s Clerk’s 
Guide as singularly and happily adapted ; and we hope its appearance 
wiil be extensively welcomed. 


A Concise Treatise on Commerctat Boox-Keepine, Eluci- 
dating the Principles and Practice of Double Entry, and the Mod- 
ern Methods of Arranging Merchants’ Accounts, By B. F. Fos- 
ter. Second Edition. Boston : Perkins & Marvin. 1837. 8vo. 
pp. 200. 


The reply of an ancient philosopher has been often and justly admired 
who, when asked in what it was fit that a boy should be instructed, re- 
plied, ‘ In those things which he will need to practise when he is a man.’ 
This principle has, undoubtedly, been sometimes perverted to the de- 
fence of a narrow system of utility in education —a system in which 
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the cultivation of the higher intellectual faculties is neglected, as afford- 
ing no immediate pecuniary returns. The essential elements of a use- 
ful education will, indeed, be estimated differently, according to the 
intellectual character, and the peculiar habits and pursuits of those by 
whom the term is employed. Toa commercial community, whatever 
adds to the accomplishments of the merchant will be viewed as pecu- 
liarly practical, while among a manufacturing or an agricultural people, 
the same character will be ascribed to everything which tends to qualify 
young men to engage advantageously in these employments. 

There are, however, some branches of education, which, by common 
consent, enjoy the distinction of heing accounted alike useful and indis- 
pensable to all men, whatever may be their profession or pursuit. Such, 
for instance, are the arts of reading and writing, common arithmetic, 
and the elements of geography. To impart .a knowledge of these 
branches is the great purpose for which the common school system of 
this courtry was established, and this, so far as intellectual education jg 
concerned, must ever continue to be its Jeading object. 

Among those branches which are second only in importance to those 
above enumerated, and which ought, consequently, to be engrafted upon 
the common school system wherever circumstances will permit its en- 
largement, must, without doubt, be reckoned the art of Book-Keeping. 
In its simplest form, indeed, it is scarcely inferior in importance, to the 
branches before specified, for who is there, who in the course of his life, 
whether it be longer or shorter, has no occasion to record for memory 
his dealings with others? In its more abstruse principles and higher 
applications to the complicated affairs of the merchant and the manu- 
facturer, if the number who have occasion to practice it is less, it is 
still, of very great importance ; and the uecessity of some knowledge 
of it as a qualification of those who aspire to eminence in any branch 
of business is sufficiently obvious. We anticipate, therefore, with con- 
fidence, that the time will come, when the elements of this art will be 
taught in all our common schools, and when, in our higher seminaries, 
a perfect knowledge of the system will be generally acquired. 

To aid in the accomplishment of the latter purpose, the treatise of 
Mr Foster appears to us exceedingly well adapted, It contains, besides 
the necessary forms and entries, which are very plain and intelligible, 
full and clear explanations of the mode of keeping books, according to 
the most approved system. Inthe publication of such a work, Mr Fos- 
ter has done a very important service to the public, ard the rapid sale 
of the first editionis evidence of the high estimation in which it is held 
by the mercantile community. 
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SOWING SEED. 


Furnished for the Annals of Education, by Lowett Mason, Professor in the 
Boston Academy of Music. 
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dews of heaven descend On thy pil - low night - ly. 


3 
Couldst thou speak, thou gentle one, Yet sleep on, thou seedling dear, 
Couldst thou feel what I have done, Sweetly sleep, nor dream of fear, 
Thou wouldst whisper, weeping ; Soon, from slumber waking, 
Ah, green earth and bright blue skies Once again shalt thou behold 
Never more may greet my eyes, Morning sunlight bright as gold, 
All in darkness sleeping! O’er the green earth breaking. 


4 
I at 1ast must sink like thee, 
Hands of love shall bury me, 
Heaping cold earth o’er me ; 
But when God from yonder skies 
Bids the slumbering dead arise, 
I shall wake to glory. 





